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SCANDINAVIAN SEAL LORE 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


N ICELANDIC tale of Jón Arnason’s well-known and just- 
ly famous collection contains the following passage:! 


A man of Myrdal, in passing by a cave one early morning, noticed music 
and dancing going on inside, while a number of seal skins were lying outside. 
He took one of these home, locking it in a chest. On passing again by the grotto, 
he beheld a pretty girl entirely without clothes and weeping bitterly. She was 
none other than the seal whose skin he had taken. He gallantly consoled her and 
took her to his house. Taking a liking to her, he subsequently married her, and 
they had many children; but she was often seen sitting near the window, looking 
yearningly out to sea. On going out, he was always careful to take with him the 
key of the chest, in which the seal skin lay safely locked up. One fatal day, how- 
ever, he forgot the key and, returning home, found that his wife had disappeared: 
she had donned the skin and swum out to sea. Our farmer often noticed a seal 
swimming near his boat, and he always had luck in his fishing. His children, too, 
often saw the seal, who presented them with multicolored fish and seashells; but 
their mother never returned. 

An Icelandic tradition has it that seals cannot assume human 
form at will: only on St. John’s Eve are they allowed to take off 
their seal skins and to appear as human beings, when they make 
merry with men, singing and dancing in their company.? A 
similar belief is found in the Faroe islands, except that there 
it is not at Midsummer but at the Epiphany that they enjoy 
this privilege. In the same archipelago variants of Arnason’s 
story are current. One of these is virtually the same as the Ice- 
landic.* In another there are some complications: The seal wife 
is married to a seal and has two children by him. One night she 

1K. Maurer, Isländische Volkssagen der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1860, p. 173; 
G. E. J. Powell and E. Magnússon, Icelandic Legends, London, 1866, Vol. II, p. 
xliv; M. Lehmann-Filhés, Islandische Volkssagen, Leipzig, 1889-1891, Vol. IT, 
p. 16; A. Avenstrup und E. Treitel, Isländische Märchen und Volkssagen, Berlin, 
1919, p. 258; Hans und Ida Naumann, Isländische Volksmarchen, Jena, 1923, pp. 
130-131. 

2 Maurer, op. cit., p. 172; Lehmann-Filhés, loc. cit.; W. Golther, Handbuch 
der germanischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 149-150; Paul Herrmann, Island 
in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1907, Vol. II, p. 175; Avenstrup- 
Treitel, op. cit., p. 257; Naumann, op. cit., p. 131. 

3 Naumann, op. cit., p. 295; O. L. Jiriczek, Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. Volks- 


kunde, Vol. II (1892), p. 15. 
4 J. M. Thiele, Danske Folkesagn, Vol. III (Copenhagen, 1820), pp. 51-52. 
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appears to her human husband in a dream, warning him, when 
he goes out to kill seals on the following day, to spare her family, 
of whose members she gives him an exact description. The dream 
is disregarded, and the offended seal woman pronounces a heavy 
curse upon the whole community.’ 

The motive of the fair partner in seal shape recurs in the 
Shetlands and Orkneys; witness the following story: 


A fisherman one day beholds two pretty girls disporting themselves on the 
sea-shore. At a short distance two seal skins are spread on the ground. As he 
takes up one of these to examine it, the two girls rush upon the spot; one of them 
seizes the skin he had left where he had found it, dons it, and plunges into the 
sea in the form of a seal. The other begs the fisherman to return to her her own. 
This he declines to do but takes her with him and marries her. In due course she 
gives birth to two children. The denouement is the same as in the Faroe and 
Icelandic tales: one day she finds the skin which he had carefully hidden, dons 
it, and disappears in the company of another seal. 


A similar story seems to have been current in Scotland; for 
according to Marian Cox there has been exhibited before the 
Folk-Lore Society a photograph of an old Scotch woman who 
proudly claimed to be the granddaughter of a seal and who used 
to tell the tale of how her grandfather had captured and married 
a seal maid.’ 

From Scotland, too, hails the story of the fisherman who is 
drawn to the bottom of the sea in the shape of a seal and shown 
into a house inhabited by seals. There his guide hands him a 
knife, which he recognizes as his own and which he had lost 
when striking a seal which afterwards escaped. The guide shows 
him the wounded seal, who is, he declares, his father. The fisher- 
man is then asked to bandage the wound with his own hands, 
and the wounded seal immediately recovers.® The seal then re- 


5 Jiriczek, loc. cit.; W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk-Lore, London, 1896, 
pp. 231 ff.; Naumann, op. cit., pp. 295 ff. 

€ P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, London, 1866, p. 122; 
E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris [1886], Vol. II, p. 22, n. 2; F. J. 
Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 1883-1898, No. 113 
(Vol. II, p. 494); cf. also Vol. ITI, p. 518; G. F. Black and N. M. Thomas, Exam- 
ples of Printed Folk-Lore Concerning the Orkney and Shetland Islands, London, 
1903, pp. 170 ff.; pp. 184-185. 

T M. R. Cox, An Introduction to Folk-Lore, London, 1895, p. 101. 

8 This is of course the ancient theme of the lance of Achilles curing Telephus, 
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turns him to the surface of the water and to his own people, 
not however without having exacted a solemn promise from him 
to the effect that he will henceforth abstain from seal-hunting.?® 

The same tale was known already to Gervasius of Tilbury, 
who wrote in the thirteenth century. He, however, does not 
speak of a seal: A youth on board a ship wounds a dolphin, 
whereupon a terrible storm breaks loose. Then a horseman, 
whose steed was quietly walking on the waves, demands that 
the person of the evil-doer be delivered up to him. This demand 
is complied with, and the culprit is led to a place where he 
beholds a wounded knight, who is none other than the wounded 
dolphin. Having bandaged his wounds and restored him to 
health, he is safely conducted back to his ship.!° 

In an Irish story a king’s son comes to a queer-looking empty 
house, in which he is invited to help himself to the food. Then 
three seals enter the hall, quietly throw off their transformation 
caps, and sit down to dinner. They are, however, of the male sex: 
handsome men, who present him with three marvelous gifts. 
Then they again don their caps and leave in the shape of seals." 

In a second Irish tale, from Clare Island, we are told how 
some men went seal-hunting and wounded three of the animals, 
which managed, however, to submerge and to escape. A severe 
storm then overtook the hunters, who found shelter on an 
island. In the house where they sought hospitality they found 
three men with terrible wounds in their backs, who made them- 
selves known as the seals they had hunted. The men had to 
promise never to hunt seals again, and the storm fell.” 

A third Irish story reads as follows:* 


A seal-hunter is left marooned in a cave by a storm which obliges his com- 


who had been wounded by that lance; cf. Revue d’Ethnographie et des Traditions 
populaires, Vol. VI (1926), pp. 432-435. - 

® Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, Irische Elfenmdarchen, Miinchen-Leipzig, 
[1906], pp. Ixiii-lxxxii; Th. Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, London, 1892, p. 
394; L. Brueyre, Contes populaires de la Grande-Bretagne, Paris, 1875, p. 267. 

10 Ed. Leibniz (Script. rer. Brunsv., Vol. I, p. 981); cf. Keightley, op. cit., 
p. 467. 

11 W, Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, London, 1893, pp. 224- 
225. 

12 N. Colgan, Proc. Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXXI (4) [1911-15], pp.26-27. 

13 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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rades to make for home. As he lies hidden in a corner, he beholds a shoal of seals 
returning home, shedding their skins, and turning into men and women. Then 
they go to sleep, the men separately and the women separately. Our hero then 
seizes one of the women’s seal-skins and hides it. As a result, the woman to 
whom it belongs is left behind the next day. He takes a liking to her, and they are 
married by the priest. In the course of a few years they have two children; but 
in the end she succeeds in laying hold of her seal-skin and swims off as a seal, 
leaving her children behind. 

To these Irish stories we must add the curious tradition about 
the clan of the MacCodrums, said to have been metamorphosed 
into seals. They retained, along with an amphibious shape, the 
human soul and, at times, human form. They were, in fact, 
seals by day but human creatures at night. No MacCodrum, 
if in his proper senses, would think of firing a gun at a seal.“ 

So far our theme appears to be peculiar to the countries 
bordering on the Atlantic. There is, however, some evidence to 
show that it was known also in the Baltic. Thus, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt knew a tradition according to which nixes leave their 
moist abode and come to the surface in the shape of seals. But 
if they lose their seal-skins, they are obliged to stay on earth. 
They may conclude marriages with human beings; but the off- 
spring of such unions is characterized by a thin membrane be- 
tween the fingers and a certain tesemblance of the wrists to 
the corresponding part of the forepaws of a seal.® It is clear, at 
all events, that it was the belief in the human nature of seals 
which attracted the swanmaiden type of story, which is known 
to have originated in India and to have been diffused over a large 
part of the Old World.* 

We have already seen that the metamorphosis story is not 
necessarily attached to the seal: Gervasius of Tilbury speaks of a 
dolphin. Still more curious is the tale related by an ancient 
Egyptian text of uncertain date and translated by A. Wiede- 
mann,’ reporting how the enemies of Ra, the great Egyptian 


14 Alexander Nicolson, A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar Phrases 
Based on Macintosh’s Collection, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 150. 

16 Kurt Heckscher, Die Volkskunde des germanischen Kulturkreises, Ham- 
burg, 1925, p. 86. 

16 Helge Holmström, Studier över Svanjungfrumotivet i Volundarquida och 
annorstädes, Malmö, 1919. It is to be noted that the ‘seal-maiden type’ (as it 
may be called) is found also in the Baltic; cf. Folk-Lore, Vol. XLV (1934), p. 72. 

17 A, Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 70. 
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sun god, took refuge in the water (i.e., the Nile) and were 
promptly transformed into crocodiles and hippopotami. 

We cannot be certain as to the identity of these “enemies of 
Ra”; but there can be little doubt that they were enemies of the 
Egyptians!”*: the enemies of one’s own social group are usually 
also the enemies of God. This Egyptian story was too good to be 
lost to non-Egyptians, and it seems to have gained some cur- 
rency in the Eastern Mediterranean, though no text seems to 
have come down to us. What justifies our conclusion none the 
less is the fact that in the Baltic we find certain curious tradi- 
tions which deserve some discussion. The Livonians call seals 
“Children of Pharaoh,” and say that they are the men of 
Pharaoh’s army drowned in the Red Sea when they pursued 
Moses and the fugitive Israelites. A similar tradition is found 
among the Letts, Estonians, and Finns.'® The Lapps, figura- 
tively, call the seal ‘‘Pharaoh’s Daughter.” In Iceland, Pharaoh’s 
soldiers are said to have been transformed into seals and the 
army dogs into grossbeaks (a sea-bird). At Midsummer Night 
and Twelfth Night they come ashore in human form to dance 
and sing.’ 

We thus have the following curious situation: on the one 
hand, there is an ancient Egyptian tale relating how Ra’s (i.e., 
Pharaoh’s) enemies are transformed into animals living in the 
Nile; on the other, we have a considerable number of North 
European variants presupposing a common archetype, in which 
Pharaoh’s soldiers are transformed into seals. The “missing link” 
seems to be some rabbinical story, based on the ancient Egyptian 
text, but reversing it, as it were: instead of Ra metamorphosing 
the enemies of the Egyptians, it was Jahveh who transformed 
the Egyptians, thus avenging his people on their persecutors. 
Like many Jewish narratives, those of the Solomon cycle, for 
example, this story appears to have reached Byzantium and to 
have spread thence northward to the Baltic and to Scandinavia, 
carried thither, presumably, by returning members of the im- 
perial guard. 


178 In the period of the Ptolemies the Egyptians considered themselves as 
the only true people; all other peoples were descended from enemies of the gods. 
Cf. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch, Leipzig, 1890, p. 43. 

18 O. Loorits, Folk-Lore, Vol. XLV (1934), pp. 68 ff. 

19 O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, Leipzig-Berlin, 1907-1913, Vol. I, p. 318. 
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At all events, no great effort was required on the part of the 
Byzantines when they adopted and transmitted the hypothetical 
Jewish story. In Homeric and pre-Homeric times the Greeks 
had been quite familiar with such fancies. In the Odyssey (IV. 
456 ff.) Proteus is referred to as the lord of seals and in the 
original legend was presumably caught in the shape of a seal.”° 
The nereid Psamathe, the mother of Phokos, transforms herself 
into a seal to escape the pursuits of Aiakos. According to Euri- 
pides (Hel. 7), Psamathe, whose name means ‘sea-sand,’ is also 
the wife of Proteus, the lord of seals. Phokos is a half-brother of 
Peleus, who is the husband of the nereid Thetis.” From these 
facts the conclusion has been drawn that the Greeks were 
familiar with the concept of a divine seal which, like all divine 
animals, could assume human shape at will. 

The question arises whether these fancies, like the Egyptian 
metamorphosis story referred to above, originated in the 
Mediterranean, to be transmitted to the dwellers of the Atlantic 
shores. I frankly see no necessity for such an assumption. Seal- 
ing was an industry equally important in the Mediterranean” 
and in the Atlantic. Quite naturally, a good deal of folk-lore then 
began to cluster around the useful animal on which the lives of 
the fishermen and their families so largely depended. 

The available evidence would probably not suffice to prove 
that Phokos was the totemic ancestor of the Phocians. Nor is the 
Irish tale of the MacCodrums as satisfactory as would be de- 
sirable, to establish the existence of a seal clan by that name. 
There is, however, more to the matter. A Connacht tribe, the 
Clanna Coneely (from coneely ‘seal’) abstained from eating seal, 
on the plea that according to an ancient tradition the forebears 
of the tribe had been turned into seals.” Here the metamorpho- 
sis story, combined with a food taboo and the tribal name, 
clearly. points to the former existence of a ‘seal clan,’ whose 
totem was the seal. If we further assume (as we probably may) 


20 A, Klenz, ‘Iepds Tåuos, Halle, 1933, p. 64. 

21 O. Kern, “Der Robbengott Phokos;” Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, Vol. 
X (1907), pp. 82-87. 

22 Victor Bérard, Les Phéniciens et ’Odyssée, Paris, 1902-1903, Vol. II, pp. 
62-63. 

233 P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, New York, 1903, Vol. 
II, p. 129. 
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that the Irish and Scottish Celts preceded the Scandinavians in 
the hunting grounds of the North Atlantic, it would seem 
likely that the Icelandic and Faroe traditions regarding seals 
(exception being made for the story of the Egyptians trans- 
formed into seals) were transmitted to the Scandinavians by 
people of Celtic speech. 

If the seal was (and is) a rather important game for the 
dwellers of the European shores of the Atlantic, it is even more 
so for the Eskimos of Greenland. We should therefore expect 
the animal to loom at least as large in Eskimo folk-lore. Now, 
it is a well-ascertained fact that the Eskimos, too, believe in the 
ability of seals to assume human shape. They think, for example, 
that if too many seals are caught in one place they take bitter 
revenge: they transform themselves into men and fall upon their 
enemy at night in his own home.” The question arises: Did this 
belief and related traditions reach the Eskimos through the 
intermediacy of the Scandinavian colonists settled.in Green- 
land in the Middle Ages? 

Again we must admit that the evidence is insufficient. We 
have seen above that in an Egyptian story Ra transforms his 
enemies into crocodiles and hippopotami. Certain Toradjas 
(in Celebes) imagine that crocodiles are able to come ashore, 
to shed their crocodile ‘garment,’ and to assume human shape.” 
If one manages to burn the crocodile skin, the crocodile must 
remain ashore, marries, and has offspring, and these children 
have the power to entice crocodiles out of the water.” In other 
words, the Eskimo traditions share with the Scandinavian and 
Celtic ones only those features which they also have in common 
with a story pattern known even in the tropics, except that the 
place of the seal is taken by some other game animal. That both 
in Greenland and Europe these traditions should be attached 
to the seal is sufficiently explained by the equally great im- 
portance of this game animal on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
no further conclusion can be safely drawn from the coincidence. 


24 R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Stuttgart, 1878, p. 
77. 

% L, Lévy-Bruhl, The ‘Soul’ of the Primitive, London [1928], p. 41. 

2 Thid. 


